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THE PHARAOH OF THE 
EXODUS 

1 HERE was a time, not so very long 
ago, when to mention Egypt was to men- 
tion the land where the Children of Israel 
had served in bondage, and when the classi- 
cal example of the proud despot was Pha- 
raoh. Tastes are different nowadays. Bible 
texts no longer come tripping off of our 
tongues. If you ask people what first 
thought comes into their heads at the word 
"Egypt/' the chances are you will get 
"Cleopatra" for an answer far more often 
than the hard-hearted Pharaoh whose story 
the writer has been delving into lately. 

The immediate reason for this sudden 
resurrection of Pharaoh was the acqui- 
sition by the Museum of two of his statues. 
A year ago the Museum's Egyptian Expe- 
dition discovered the unique sarcophagus 
of Queen Aasha'it. In the division of 
antiquities made this year, the Egyptian 
Government insisted that the sarcophagus, 
with the coffin and objects found in it, was 
essential to its own national collections, 
and they offered us the choice of a number 
of other monuments of which the Cairo 
Museum had equivalents. We selected a 
pair of heroic granite statues of the Pha- 



raoh of the Exodus which had recently been 
discovered beside the eastern doorway of the 
forecourt of the Temple of Luxor. 1 There 
they had been placed by the king over three 
thousand years ago, like guardians seated 
on either side of the temple gate. The 
piety of devotees entering the shrine had 
polished their laps with the offerings left 
on the knees of "the Good God." The 
fanaticism of Christian iconoclasts had 
smashed off their noses. The indifference 
of Arab peasants had buried them deep in 
rubbish under their houses. Now, finally, 
they were being brought to New York and 
going on exhibition in the Museum 2 and it 
seemed time to brush up faded memories 
of Pharaoh and to try to make some sort 
of mental picture of him as he must have 
been. 

Three portraits of Pharaoh exist. First, 
and best known, comes the Bible story. 
As we have it today, it was compiled from 
earlier tales centuries after the Pharaoh's 
death and it must be admitted that it is 
biased. The patriotic author has pictured 
the arch-enemy of the youth of the Jewish 
race. It is as if all of the redcoats and 
Indians of our school histories were rolled 
into one great, ominous, evil figure. Sec- 
ondly, there is the picture drawn in modern 
histories. At first thought it may seem 
strange, but there is only the faintest echo 
— if there is any at all — of the entire Bible 
tale in the contemporary documents 
surviving from ancient Egypt. We can 
only conclude, calculating from the Bible's 
own chronology, that the Exodus fell within 
the years during which King Merneptah 
ruled in Egypt. The historian draws 
his picture of the Pharaoh of the Exo- 
dus, therefore, from Merneptah's own 
hymns of self-praise, which can scarcely 
be called disinterested testimony, and from 
his mummy, which gives some unflattering 
evidence on his personal appearance. 
Then, finally, there is the third portrait — 
the sculptor's — but this again is only the 

^he larger is 8 ft. 4i in. (2.55m.) high and 
weighs about four tons. The smaller is still 7 ft. 
5f in. (2.28m.) high, even with part of the crown 
broken away, and weighs about a ton less. 

2 In the Fifth Avenue Hall at the entrance to the 
Egyptian Rooms. 
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traditional summation of all kingly ideals 
rather than an individual likeness. 

Thus three pairs of eyes have seen the 
Pharaoh and each has discovered a different 
person. It is impossible to reconcile them 
without mutilation and to the writer there 
seems to be nothing to do except to let the 
reader make his own composite, mental 
picture, intensifying the one or the other 
as suits his own fancy. 

The Bible Pharaoh is the hard-hearted 
tyrant with no redeeming feature even in 
adversity. This is hardly the place to tell 
his whole story as it is set forth in the Book 
of Exodus, but for the sake of our composite 
portrait it may be worth while to react a 
few of its scenes. 

His father had been that king over Egypt 
who, seeing how the Children of Israel had 
increased abundantly until the land was 
filled with them, had said to his people, 
"Come on, let us deal wisely with them," 
by which he had meant to make their lives 
bitter with hard bondage in mortar and in 
brick. In those days there had been an 
Israelite, Moses, who had murdered one of 
the oppressors. Like Sinuhe, the hero of 
an Egyptian tale of seven hundred years 
before, he had fled to escape the law into 
the desert, beyond the pale of extradition 
treaties; for the Egyptians of those days 
had negotiated with their more civilized 
neighbors rigorous treaties for the return of 
criminals. Now when it came to pass in 
process of time that this king had died, 
and the Pharaoh of the Exodus reigned in 
his stead, Egypt was again safe for Moses, 
for all the men were dead who sought his 
life, and he returned to deliver the Israel- 
ites who had become restive by reason of 
their bondage. 

One morning as His Majesty sat upon his 
throne in the audience hall surrounded by 
his court, there prostrated themselves be- 
fore him two of the uncouth Hebrew shep- 
herds, the returned Moses and his brother 
Aaron. They came to deliver the message 
of the Lord God of Israel: "Let my people 
go that they may hold a feast to me in the 
wilderness." Such a message was an im- 
pertinence, coming from the god of abomi- 
nated herdsmen to the bodily son of Re, 
the Sun God, to the beloved of Amon of 



Thebes, King of Gods, and himself a deity 
among all the Egyptian deities. And 
Pharaoh said, "Who is* the Lord that I 
should obey his voice to let Israel go? I 
know not the Lord neither will I let Israel 
go." No argument could move the grim, 
hard figure. He was not going to risk the 
escape of a whole tribe of slaves through 
the transparent ruse of a three days' trip 
into the desert for a religious festival. 
Their murmurings must be stifled in their 
throats, and therefore Pharaoh turned upon 
them and said, "Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their work? 
Get you unto your burdens," and he com- 
manded the taskmasters of the people the 
same day saying, "Ye shall no more give 
the people straw to make brick as hereto- 
fore. Let them go and gather straw for 
themselves, and of the tale of bricks ye 
shall not diminish aught. For they be 
idle, and therefore they cry, 'Let us go and 
make sacrifice to our god. ' Let more work 
be laid upon the men that they may labor, 
and not regard vain words." 

The stratagem was one racy of the Egyp- 
tian soil. Unbaked mud bricks need straw 
to bind them together, or fully half of them 
will break when they are loaded on a don- 
key to deliver them to the builders. Since 
the count is at the place of building and 
only the whole bricks are taken, one half of 
the labor of making has gone for naught if 
no straw is used. So the Israelites went 
into the fields to gather stubble to take the 
place of straw, but still they could not ful- 
fill their tasks and their leaders were beaten 
in consequence. 

Now there is a curious thing about the 
Orient. No matter how tyrannical a ruler 
is, he takes it as a matter of course that his 
subjects should break in upon him in the 
palace or on the road, to make their com- 
plaints. He may beat them for their pains, 
but there is something satisfying to the 
despot's pride to see petitioners groveling 
before him. The modern European may 
rule justly and well, but he keeps fixed 
office hours and demands that communi- 
cations come through regular channels — 
and the oriental hates him as he would a 
soulless machine. 

Therefore it is natural to read how the 
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officers of the Children of Israel swarmed 
right into the presence of Pharaoh to pro- 
test against these new rigors Of little use 
were their complaints. His only reply 
was, "Ye are idle, and therefore ye say, 
'Let us go and do sacrifice to the Lord.' 
Go now and work, for no straw shall be 
given unto you, yet shall ye deliver the tale 
of bricks"; and just as he had schemed, 
when the officers of the Children of Israel 
met Moses and Aaron waiting for them as 
they came forth from the palace, they burst 
upon them wrathfully for false leaders. 

The scene was now laid for that astound- 
ing series of miracles by which the spirit 
of Pharaoh was to be broken. The Lord 
announced to Moses, "Now shalt thou see 
what I will do to Pharaoh. I will harden 
Pharaoh's heart and multiply my signs and 
wonders. But Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you, that I may lay my hand upon 
Egypt and bring forth my people by great 
judgments." 

The story that follows is one written 
for a people who knew ancient Egypt inti- 
mately. Day after day Moses and Aaron 
are pictured repeating their demands in 
the palace, or they waylaid Pharaoh at the 
river's brink as he went down to the water 
surrounded by his courtiers. At first they 
tried to impress him with magic and turned 
their staff into a serpent. Even before the 
pyramids were built, the Egyptian sorcerers 
had been able to set a decapitated head 
back on its shoulders, if we are to believe 
their own stories, and one of them had 
anticipated Moses' most famous miracle 
of opening the Red Sea, by cleaving the 
waters of a lake in two and setting the one 
part on top of the other. Even Pharaoh's 
brother Khamwast had attained the repu- 
tation of being deeply versed in magic. 
Therefore, what was more natural than that 
he should call upon the magicians who were 
around him, to turn their rods into serpents 
and shame these followers of the Israelite 
god. They readily did so, and even if the 
serpent of Moses swallowed their serpents, 
Pharaoh was not impressed by such sleight 
of hand. His heart was hardened. Next 
day Moses turned the river to blood, but 
the magicians did likewise and Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house unmoved. 



A week later they duplicated the plague of 
frogs brought forth by Moses. It was only 
when he turned the dust into lice that they 
failed, and, astounded, said unto Pharaoh, 
"This is the finger of God." Thenceforth 
Pharaoh had lost his chief reliance for be- 
littling the God of Israel and after the 
plague of boils was brought forth and the 
magicians could no longer stand before 
Moses because they, too, were smitten with 
the boils, they disappear from the story 
discredited. 

Meantime the story unfolds plague after 
plague which Moses brings upon the land 
of Egypt. Pharaoh loses his supercilious 
arrogance. Disquieted, he tries deceit and 
then compromise. His people are goaded 
to despair and cry out to him, "How long 
shall this man be a snare unto us? Let the 
men go that they may serve their God. 
Knowest thou not yet that Egypt is de- 
stroyed?" But it is only after the slaying 
of the firstborn in every Egyptian house- 
hold in the land that Pharaoh gives way 
and sends the Israelites off. Then rage at 
mere shepherds who had humbled his pride, 
malice toward subjects who had harassed 
and finally defeated him, and cupidity 
aroused at the escape of bondsmen, in- 
flamed the oft hardened heart of Pharaoh 
and he led forth his host in pursuit. The 
destruction of his whole army in the Red 
Sea — the Bible nowhere says that Pharaoh 
himself was drowned — closes the tyrant's 
career. It is a great parable — but it is 
hardly history. 

It must be confessed that the modern 
historian draws no such strikingly dramatic 
portrait as that in the immortal tale of the 
Book of Exodus. He lacks the animus, 
the colorful palette, and the bold strokes 
of his old Jewish predecessor, and above all 
he lacks the supernatural. His picture is 
vaguer and less convincing — a patchwork 
of Merneptah's far too flattering account 
of himself and the totally contradictory 
probabilities of the case. 

The historians tell us that the Pharaoh 
was a thirteenth son. His elder brothers 
had died off one by one in the more than 
half-century that their magnificent old 
father, Rameses the Great, had held grimly 
to the throne of Egypt and dictated the 
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destinies of the world. Merneptah him- 
self was at least forty-seven years old when 
the dignity of crown prince descended to 
him, but with it never came the confidence 
which his aged father had given some of his 
older brothers, and he had still to wait a 
dozen years in comparative obscurity and 
a round of futile religious ceremonies until 
he could wear the Double Crown. 

In 1225 B. C, as an elderly man of nearly 
sixty, fat, with a shiny bald pate ringed 
about with a shaven fringe of white hair, 
Merneptah buried his father and came into 
his inheritance. The throne he mounted 
must have seemed solid enough. The 
name of Rameses had been one to conjure 
with for sixty-seven long years and the 
corpulent old prince must have dreamed of 
passing a peaceful and luxurious old age 
under its protection. But the news of the 
passing of the despotic Rameses traveled 
fast, and soon there were murmurings all 
through the oppressed Orient and conspira- 
tors who had scarcely dared whisper these 
many years were traveling about the ex- 
cited world. The Bible makes this the 
moment when Moses felt safe to return 
from exile to stir up the restive Hebrews. 

Of Israel's rising we hear nothing, but we 
do hear of a more formidable conspiracy, 
even if it was less supernatural, forming in 
the west. The Libyans of Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Algeria made a confederacy under one 
of their kings and they easily persuaded 
Sicilians, Sardinians, Etruscans, and the 
Lycian pirates to cross the narrow seas to 
join them. All through the west, wild, 
bearded lips watered at the tales of plunder 
to be had among the Delta farms and 
towns. The old Pharaoh was startled on 
his newly attained throne. He gave orders 
to fortify Memphis, where his palace was, 
and so vast was the army he called up that 
he boasts he "considered not hundreds of 
thousands/' But before he could get 
ready the danger was upon him. Mes- 
sengers brought in news that the confeder- 
ates had overwhelmed the nearby tribes 
and the oases, and it must have been very 
disconcerting indeed to hear that the 
Libyan king was bringing his whole family 
with him as though he planned a protracted 
stay. Already the invaders were at the 



frontier "spending their time going about 
the land fighting to stuff their bellies daily 
— coming to the land of Egypt to find food 
to fill their mouths." 

"Behold, His Majesty was enraged like 
a lion at this report." He made a stirring 
speech — or at least he had one entered into 
the records for our edification — closing 
with a peremptory order for the army to 
prepare to march. Meantime he caused 
to be known a fortunate omen. His Lord 
Ptah had appeared to him in a dream as a 
gigantic statue offering him a sword and 
saying, "Take thou this and banish thou 
the fear from out of thy heart." 

It was dawn of April 14, 1220 B. C, when 
the Libyan horde and the Egyptian army 
met, but it was only on the next day, when 
the Libyan king had come up, that the 
Egyptians attacked, first with the bow for 
six long hours of slaughter and then they 
closed in with the sword to finish the anni- 
hilation. The wretched Libyan chieftain 
cast away sandals, weapons, and even his 
water-skin, and fled escaping to the desert 
by night, leaving behind him his army, his 
family, and even his throne. "No one 
knows," said the messengers to the court 
the next day, "whether he is alive or dead, 
but the surviving chiefs are disgusted. 
They have set in his place another from 
among his brothers, who will fight him 
wherever he sees him." 

The triumphant army hastened back to 
the court at Memphis loaded with the 
trophies of the battlefield which it was 
always etiquette to bring on announcing a 
victory. Besides, they effectually silenced 
innuendoes. The old king came out on 
his balcony for the review. Beneath him, 
with great pomp and parade, was heaped 
the plunder — arms and munitions, prison- 
ers and the gory hands hacked off of the 
corpses of the dead. Busily the scribes 
counted them and when the reckoning was 
finished, read it to His Majesty item by 
item, enemy tribe by enemy tribe. The 
accounts still exist, somewhat mutilated, 
but they show, apparently, over nine 
thousand dead and seemingly as many 
prisoners in addition, besides droves of 
cattle, horses, flocks of goats, and an enor- 
mous miscellaneous booty. 
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"The whole land rejoiced to heaven; 
the towns and provinces proclaimed these 
wonders which had happened," and the 
plaudits of the crowd must have been balm 
to the harassed old man's nerves. We can 
picture the intense relief he must have felt 
as he left his balcony after the inspection, 
with every last doubt as to the reality of 
his escape gone at sight of those trophies. 
The court had been assembled in the audi- 
ence hall, the record tells us, and when 
their cheers had died away he launched 
forth into a triumphant harangue. He 
minced no words in it. Evidently there 
were foreign ambassadors present, and the 
wily old Pharaoh called those from Nubia 
to witness the awful fate of anyone who 
roused his anger, for there was trouble 
brewing in the south. Meantime the 
people on the streets cried out, "Thou hast 
made the Libyans to be like grasshoppers, 
for every road is strewn with their corpses," 
and the bards composed a long hymn of 
triumph in the fulsome oriental manner: 
"His victories are published in all lands 
to cause the glory of his conquests to ap- 
pear. King Merneptah! The Bull, lord 
of strength, who slays his foes, beautiful 
upon the field of victory. The Sun, driv- 
ing away the storm which was over Egypt," 
and so on ad nauseam. The fat old king 
seems to have been delighted with the 
similes, for he had the effusion carved on an 
enormous block of granite stolen from an 
ancestor's monument and set it up in his 
own mortuary temple at Thebes. 

The events taking place meanwhile on 
the eastern borders remain obscure. We 
have some of the records of a post on the 
frontier toward Palestine in Merneptah's 
third year and we can read of the busy com- 
ings and goings of courtiers, captains, and 
charioteers, Egyptians and Syrians. Pos- 
sibly there was a campaign on in the north, 
but the old king was not in the field, for it 
is only the returning messengers who bring 
letters and reports to his court. At any 
rate, at the end of the panegyric on the 
Libyan victory in the fifth year, comes a 
summing up of conquests that includes all 
the peoples of Syria and Canaan and ends 
with "Israel is desolated, his seed is not. 
Palestine has become like a defenseless 



widow for Egypt." It is one of the most 
puzzling passages in Egyptian chronicles 
and, ever since it was discovered, the most 
discussed. 

That it is a patent exaggeration is evi- 
dent, for the seed of Israel is still with us. 
How much truth is there in it, then? The 
Israelites should, by this time, have been 
wandering in the Wilderness of Sinai. Are 
we to suppose that Pharaoh harried them 
on their way? If he had, undoubtedly 
Moses would have saved them with his 
miraculous rod and the Book of Exodus 
would never have failed to tell us all about 
it. Are these Israelites of the inscription 
utter strangers to the biblical record, living 
in Palestine before the Exodus, as many 
historians would have it? Or did the 
Children of Israel not get off absolutely 
scot-free at the Red Sea? Either this last, 
or the stiff-necked old Pharaoh was cele- 
brating an imaginary victory over that 
pestilential people who, he sincerely hoped, 
were perishing in the desert by that time. 

In any case, Merneptah of all Egyptian 
kings is the only one who knew, or at least 
who deigned to mention, the Children of 
Israel. There is his statement that Israel 
was destroyed root and branch, and as 
though to confirm it, two or three years 
later his frontier officials record with satis- 
faction the peaceful entry of other tribes 
with their flocks into the very land of 
Goshen where the Israelites had dwelt from 
the days of Joseph to the days of Moses. 
It would surely seem that there is some- 
thing in the story of the Exodus — only 
whose account are we to believe? 

In 12 1 5 B. C, at nearly seventy years of 
age, Merneptah died and his body was 
taken up to Thebes, to be buried among 
his ancestors in the Valley of the Kings. 
There it was found a few years ago and 
it is from it that we know that he was a fat, 
bald-headed old man who suffered in his 
declining years — the modern microscope 
and the best of medical authority are our 
witnesses — from hardening of the arteries 
of the heart! 

The third portrait — the sculptor's — we 
can dismiss more briefly. Not that it is 
less arresting than the Bible picture, or less 
plausible than the historian's, but because 
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it is more obvious. To the sculptor the 
Pharaoh was neither the deceitful tyrant 
nor the harassed old man weighed under 
the troubles of his high position, but the 
impersonal, superhuman embodiment of 
kingship. He has shown the ruler by 
divine right, whom it were impiety to ac- 
cuse of defeat or mortal weakness, un- 
approachable and immovable, gazing out 
over his subjects from the height of his 
aloofness, into eternity. Choice of ma- 
terial, scale, and treatment have all been 
knowingly used to express the idea of 
undying majesty. Then, that there should 
be no question left in the beholder's mind, 
he has adorned the bases, the thrones, and 
the backs of both statues with an intricate 
decoration in hieroglyphs, originally picked 
out in yellow, setting forth the names and 
titles of the king. The language is pure 
bombast to us but to the imaginative 
oriental — ancient or modern — it would seem 
no more than the appropriate style for a 
sovereign and it is surely as Merneptah 
would have us think of him: 

"The God Horus called The-Mighty- 
Bull-rejoicing-in-Truth'; King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Prince of Joy, Lord of 
the Two Lands 'Binre^-beloved-of-Amon'; 
the Good God, Son of the Sun God, 
Lord of Glories, Merneptah-satisfied-with- 
Truth'; beloved of Amon of Karnak, King 
of the Gods, given life like the Sun God 
for ever and ever." 

H. E. W. 

ANCIENT ARMOR LOST AND 

FOUND: A MISSING VISOR 

RETURNS 

IF ever there were a resurrection day 
when there arose not the historical person- 
age himself, but his complete armor, there 
would be confusion, indeed, in museums of 
many lands: for the elements of such a 
suit — and they were many — have been 
scattered in the course of centuries among 
national and private collections the world 
over. Sometimes these pieces are identified 
accurately in their new home, sometimes 
they lie unnoticed — to give satisfaction 
to the armor lover who "spots" them as 
having belonged to an historical panoply. 



As one of many cases in point, we note 
the rich armor of the Archduke Albrecht 
of Austria, governor of the Low Countries 
in 1596. Part of his armor is today in 
Vienna; other pieces, including most of its 
horse panoply, are in Brussels, together 
with a fine shoulder guard added lately by 
gift of the American collector, Clarence 
H. Mackay ; still other pieces I lately identi- 
fied in the little Czartoryski Museum in 
Cracow. And so it goes. The fine armor 
of Sir James Scudamore, which was ac- 
quired by .the Metropolitan Museum 
several years ago, was lacking a number of 
pieces, which some day will turn up and 
replace the restorations made. In fact, 
only a few months ago we purchased the 
missing left thigh piece and a foot defense, 
which appeared unidentified in a London 
sale. 

The fact of the matter is that, as time 
goes on, missing pieces are apt to drift 
back to the original armor in an almost 
uncanny way. Indeed, a suit which lacks 
even a single defense may reasonably find 
it, and many instances of this kind may be 
cited. Thus I remember, a few years ago, 
visiting in Paris the gallery of M. Georges 
Pauilhac (whose private armory is the 
largest extant) in company with my dis- 
tinguished preceptor, Mr. Riggs, who 
stopped presently in front of a case and 
pointed out the missing elbow piece of a 
capital suit he had given to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. "So the fates have decreed 
you this, Pauilhac, — a thousand congratu- 
lations!" I heard Mr. Riggs say. "Yes, 
my dear friend," replied the other with a 
smile, "you cannot imagine how glad I was 
to get it and for a particular reason — I 
wanted to give it to you!" But such 
amenities are, unhappily, not at all com- 
mon. An amateur is sometimes perverse 
and enjoys keeping in his collection an 
object which should, on broadly moral 
grounds, be turned over to another. This 
was the point of view of a well-known 
collector in London who discovered that he 
possessed the beautiful visor belonging to a 
gilded and embossed helmet in our col- 
lection — he was finally willing for us to 
have it, it is true, but at a price nearly 
twenty times greater than he had paid for 
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